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international idealism. The pattern of thought that had enjoyed the support only of minorities throughout the nineteenth century was now extended from the Pacific and the Caribbean area, where it had been in operation since 1898, to Europe itself. America was to recross the Atlantic not only in defense of what was regarded as vital American interests. She was "to show the world that she was born to serve mankind/' to lead in "a People's War, a war for freedom and justice and self-government amongst all the nations of the world, a war to make the world safe for the peoples who live upon it and have made it their own, the German people themselves included."
The Scholar in the Second Crusade
Before the scholar in the White House had made the final decision for war in April, 1917, academicians in general had taken the lead in mobilizing opinion for intervention in the European maelstrom. Because the effort to defeat the Central Powers involved as no previous war had done the entire mobilization of civilian life, intellectual activity was more profoundly affected than in any earlier military crisis. As never before, American scholars left their ivory towers.
For some time scholarship had been becoming more and more a matter of cooperative planning and organization, and the war greatly accelerated this tendency. The National Research Council, formed to coordinate research in the scientific field, facilitated the task of the government in innumerable ways. Committees of economists, political scientists, historians, and other scholars were summoned to Washington where they enlisted the help of their colleagues in planning war activities in which specialized knowledge was of importance. Historians publicized the official aims of the Allies, ourselves included, and discredited the foe. Other specialists aided Colonel House in preparing data to guide the delegates at the peace conference once the Germans were crushed. The close association of scholars in related social disciplines promoted the development of the idea of "the social sciences" and paved the way for the subsequent organization of the Social Science Research Council. The organization of the American Council of Learned Societies after the war similarly illustrated the growing tendency toward cooperative scholarship which the struggle promoted.